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CANADA’S NAVY 


By LIEUT. E. H. BARTLETT, R.C.N.V.R. 


I believe that Canadian pride. Cana- 
dian dignity, Canadian consciousness of 
present greatness, Canadian hope for in- 
creased stature among the nations of the 
world: all demand that we should assume 
our proper share of the burden of naval 
service hitherto borne so largely by the 
\lotherland 


HE Royal Canadian Navy had been 

actively at war for more than a year 
when, on November 19th, 1940, the Navy's 
first official spokesman in the House of 
(Commons made the above pronouncement 
of his own beliefs and of Canadas inten- 
tions. The speaker was the Hon Angus L 
Macdonald, Minister of National Defence 
for Naval Services. His appointment, on 
July &th, 1940, (cf. Canadian Geographical 
Journal, November, 1940) had marked 
(Canadas realization, to quote the words 
of the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister, of “the increased impor- 
tance of the Navy, not only in the defence 
of our own coasts and harbours, but in 
(its) co-operation with the Naval Forces 
of the United Kingdom and other parts of 
the British Empire 

To a nation which was growing ever 
more enthusiastically “Navy conscious 
the institution of the new department for 
Naval Services was considered a just re- 
cognition of the importance of the senior 
branchof the armed forces. It was seen, too, 
as offering promise of even greater progress 
in the months to come, with a steadily 
expanding Navy more and more ready 
‘to assume our proper share of the burden 
of naval service 

Already, in the first year of war, 
Canadas Navy had exhibited a pheno- 
menal ability to cope with the over- 
increasing demands made upon it. Three 
major tasks had been undertaken and 
accomplished. There had been convoy 
duty and a large proportion of the control 
of merchant shipping movements from 
North America; the patrolling of Canada’s 
own coast-line; and extensive, responsible 


Their spell of duty temporarily ended, two of Canada’s 
ships-of-war come into port for refuelling 
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(Official photographs by Royal Canadian Navy 


Photographic Section 
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Some of Canada’s fleet at sea. These ships are efficient fignthing units, armed to 
deal with submarines and aircraft alike, and have already proved their worth as 
convoy escorts. 
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and oft-times dangerous work in the closest 
co-operation with the Royal Navy in 
t-uropean and other waters 

Undertaking this work had involved an 
extraordinary increase in naval strength 
When war was declared, in September, 
1939. the Royal Canadian Navy had 1,774 
officers and men in the active force, with 
fifteen vessels of various types (six des- 
troyers composed the actual fighting arm) 
on the Navy list. (cf. Canadian Geographi- 
cal Journal, November, 1940). In Novem- 
ber, 1940, the Naval Minister was able to 
inform the House of Commons, and the 
nation, that the strength of the Navy then 
stood at 13.273 officers and men on active 
service, and 1355 ships in commission, an 
increase in personnel of almost eight times 
the original strength, and in ships an in- 
crease of more than ten times. There was 
to be no slackening in building the Navy 
to even greater strength, and an objective 
of 10,000 more officers and men and 100 
more ships before the end of the next 
fiscal year was presented by the Naval 
\linister to the members of Parliament 

[his objective was reached, and passed 
long before the date which had been set 
lo-day there are more than 25,000 officers 
and ratings on active service, and some 
300 vessels are wearing the White Ensign 
of the Empires naval services at their 
stern and the Canadian Blue Ensign at their 
hows 


So much, in cold statistics, for the 
increase in Canada s naval strength 
[he figures, however, do not tell the 


whole story. They do not show how Can- 
ada, in two years of war, has built up a 
Navy of fighting ships and fighting men; 
of ships designed specifically for the work 
ahead of them, and of men chosen and 
trained efficiently for the task of manning 
those ships 

lo tell the whole story of the Navy's 
progress, it 1s necessary to review, most 
briefly, the emergency steps taken in the 
first vear of war, which were treated fully 
in the Canadian Geographical Journal of 
November, 1940. There was explained 
how, until actual war vessels which were 
then being built were in commission, 
peace-time ships were pressed into service 
and converted as auxiliary ships-of-war 
Fifteen large, ocean-going yachts, for 
instance, were stripped of their peace-time 
trappings, repainted in the enemy-deceiv- 
ing drab-grey of the fighting service, armed 
and manned by men who knew how to use 
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those armaments and sent to sea again 
as very useful patrol ships 

Three peace-time liners became armed 
merchants cruisers, as Nazi merchant ships 


learned, too late, to their cost 
To the actual fighting arm of six 
destroyers, seven more were added as 


Canadas quota when the United States 
turned over fifty of their destroyer fleet 
in return for bases within the Empire 
Two destrovers came to the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy from the United Kingdom: one 
having been on order before the outbreak 
of war, and the second as a replacement for 


HM CS. Fraser which had been sunk 
while evacuating troops from France. With 


ironic tragedy, the replacement (H.M.C.S 
\fargaree) herself was sunk while on convoy 
duty, and the total destrover strength 
remains at thirteen ships 

Since that report was made, however 
a different picture has been unveiled. In 
Canadian shipyards, production reached 


proportions which not even the most 
optimistic, in the first few months of the 
war, would have considered possible. From 


the East Coast and the West: from St 
lawrence centres and Great Lakes ports, 
came rapidly mounting reports of ships 
being launched. The launchings were ot 
actual ships-of-war, of corvettes and mine- 
sweepers.) No make-shifts, these, but effi- 
cient fighting ships designed essentially to 
wage War 

The corvettes, from their inception, had 
heen designed for convoy work and patrols 
They were given speed sufficient to enable 
them to engage in anti-submarine work 
most successfully, and for this form of 
warfare were armed both with guns and 
depth-charge equipment. In addition to 
their speed, they have a long cruising range, 
and their construction permits them keep- 
ing the seas in any weather. lo cope with 
attacks from the air, they are also armed 
with anti-aircraft guns 

The minesweepers are not limited to 
the duty their name would imply. They, 
too, are fitted to undertake multitudinous 
duties other than the actual clearing of 
enemy mines from the seas they guard 

The Roval Canadian Navy was getting 
“the tools to do the job” 

While the major yards were bending 
their every effort to the production of 
these ships, smaller vards were concentrat- 
ing on other types of craft for the war at 
sea. Motor torpedo boats, fast and vicious 
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Just another day's work for 
4a corvette in the Royal 
Canadian Navy. the 
upper photograph a fog 
buoy 1s being paid out 
The spray it throws up as it 
is towed along the surface 
makes a warning signal for 
the ship astern, and helps 
prevent collisions How 
fogs and mists add to the 
problems of the ceaseless 
patrols carried out by Can- 
ada’s Navy is shown in the 
lower photograph. Hidden 
in the mist is another ship, 
her position just shown by 
the pin-point of light which 
represents a flashing light 
with which she was com- 
municating with the ship 
from which this photo- 
graph was taken 
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A depth charge explodes 
far beneath the surface, 
and a high-flung gout of 
sea, spume and smoke marks 
its blast. Depth charges 
can be set to explode at 
varying depths; their effect 
is tar spread, and these 
under-water bombs are a 
competent weapon for the 
undersea boats whose hulls 
are shattered by their force 


This is what a depth-charge 
blast looks like at the sur- 
face. From this photograph 
can be gauged the shatter- 
ing effects of the undersea 
explosion 
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Canada’s Chief of Naval Staff 


and deadly, came into being. Larger sub- 
marine chasers, their purpose described 
succinctly by their name, began to be 
assembled in flotillas. And, as fast as they 
were ready, men arrived to man them. In 
very truth, anew Navy was in the making 

There was no lack of work for this new 
Navy to do 

Into the dangerous waters around the 
United Kingdom, where previously Cana- 
dian destroyers had been sent to bear their 
share in the Motherland s defence, the new 
Navy went questing. Corvettes soon were 
well known in British ports. Their crews 
were given warm welcome, for the part 
that Canadas Navy was playing in the 
war at sea was fully recognized by these 
Islanders who must live, or die, by the sea 

In the Battle of the Atlantic, Canada's 
reinforcements came most opportunely. 
Merchant Navy officers and men came 
safely into port with their tales of how 
they had passed unharmed through the 
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Rear-Admiral Percy W. Nelles, R.C.N. 


danger zones. [They had tales to tell, too, 
of the work of the corvettes: of how they 
had maintained their ceaseless guard over 
the lumbering merchant ships, no matter 
the weather, with a display of man- 
oeuvrability and sea-worthiness which had 
amazed these men who had spent most of 
their years at sea 

Thanks to the protection given the 
merchant ship convoys, in which the Cana- 
dian Navy had its share, the flow of vital 
supplies across the Atlantic to the Island 
Fortress was maintained, despite the best, 
or the worst, that the Nazi forces could 
accomplish. The Battle of the Atlantic 
became the major factor in the war: upon 
its winning depended victory itself for the 
Free Peoples. The Royal Canadian Navy 
threw itself into that battle, determined 


and ready to do its full share in it 
The warfare 
nature. 


was of the most grim 
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Canada's first Minister of National Defence for Naval Services, the Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, inspects a naval 
guard of honour 


The enemy scored its successes. So did 
the convoy escorts. At times the merchant 
ship losses were gravely high, and in the 
spring and summer of 194] reached an 
alarming peak Then the tide turned as 


the relentless attacks on the underseas 
enemy made their weight felt. Govern- 


ment spokesmen in the United Kingdom 
gave reassuring statements as to the prog- 
ress of the Battle of the Atlantic. Observ- 
ing the principle laid down at the outset 
of war, they did not give figures on the 
sinking of Nazi submarines. They did, 
however, give the information that hun- 
dreds of German seamen were held as 
prisoners of war, and the inference was 
obvious 

In the last war, April of 1917 was a 
black month for shipping, with 881,000 
tons of British, Allied and neutral ships 
sent to the bottom. The month of April, 
1941, was the “black month’ for this war, 
with the Admiralty reporting 381,251 tons 


of British, Allied and neutral ships sunk 
Even comparison with the 1917 figures 
and the additional information from the 
Admiralty that the tonnage included that 
of ships lost in the evacuation of Greece 
failed to lessen the feeling that the Battle 
of the Atlantic had reached a critical stage 
The next month saw shipping losses 
again near the half-million tonnage figure 
(497,847 tons). In June they dropped to 
329.296 tons, and in July the First Lord 
of the Admiralty was able to report ship- 
ping losses were ‘the lowest in more than 
a year. His report signalled the new 
ruling that shipping figures were not to be 
given for stated periods, because of the 
information such statistics would provide 
to the enemy. The information that he 
was able to give, however, showed that the 
Empire's naval forces, of which Canada s 
new Navy was no mean part, were effect- 
ively countering the enemy s activities 
Perhaps, at this point, the official 
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Voluntary work performed by relatives of the men who serve at sea. This is a “behind the scenes’ view of an 
East Coast naval canteen where thousands of sailors on shore leave are fed and entertained 


Admiralty figures may be of interest, 
showing, as they do, the gravity of the 
situation faced by the naval forces. For 
a period of fourteen months, they show an 


Month British British 

1940 Ships Tonnage 

May 3] 75.151 

June 65 269,783 

July 69 290,270 

\ugust 58 28? 43? 

September 60 307.427 

October 66 299 399 

November 65 299 816 

[December 55 230.307 
194] 

January 4] 205.473 

Februar, 

March 

\pril 

May 

June 52 228 284 


99? 


average loss of three ships per day! No 
wonder, then, that the Royal Canadian 
Navy's reinforcements were so warmly 
appreciated. Here, then, the figures 


\llied and Allied and 


Neutral Neutral Gross Gross 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
33 173,499 o4 248.6050 

63 204,119 128 533,902 

36 115.583 105 495 853 

30 105.039 387.471 

32 128,126 92 435,553 

30 124,217 % 423 616 

20 68.990) 806 

17 8? 890 72 313,197 

17 100,529 58 306.002 

87 ships 339.833 
122 ships 505.25] 
134 ships including losses off Greece) 581,251 
104 ships (including losses off Crete) 497,847 
27 ships 101,012 79 329.296 
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rom July onward the official reports 
gained in optimism. The August figures 
were given as ‘no less satisfactory than in 
July In September. Sir Archibaid Sin- 
clair, Britains Air Secretary, was able to 
announce that “the Battle of the Atlantic 
is not going too badly for us His state- 
ment endorsed when he_ reported 
further, that the average weekly rate of 
merchandise arriving in British ports was 
850,000 tons, or an average vearly rate 
of close to 45,000,000 tons 

Then, on the last day of September 
came the most reassuring statement of all 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill told the 
House of Commons that ‘losses by enemy 
action of British. Allied and neutral mer- 
chant ships during July, August and 
September have been only one-third of 
those losses during April, May and June 

“Very few important ships carrving 
munitions have been lost on the way 
Our reserves of food stand higher than at 
the outbreak of war far higher than a 
vear or eighteen months ago There will 
he better Christmas dinners than last vear 


Was 


Letters from home are always a joy, as the faces of the seamen in the centre prove. 
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and more justification behind the dinners 
It seems likely now that we shall bring in 
several million tons more than the import 
total which | mentioned in private to the 
House earlier in the vear, which total was 
itself sufficient to keep us going 


In the protection of important muni- 
tions ships; in the provision of better 
Christmas dinners, and in the promise of 
an import total more than “‘sufficient to 
keep us going , the Royal Canadian Navy 
could, with full justice, feel that it had 
helped 

There had to be, unfortunately, a price 
paid for the successes attained 

The announcement “we 
form you that has 
action came to families in Canada In 
September, 1941, the Minister of National 
Defence for Naval Services, announced 
with regret, the sinking of H.M.C. cor- 
vette Levis as the result of enemy action 
Seventeen Canadian ratings lost their 
lives in this action, and two were wounded 
\ second corvette strove to tow the sinking 


regret to in- 
heen killed in 


The photograph was taken 


in a seamen's mess, where quarters may be cramped but are still comfortable. 


emy from the skies: a steel-helmeted seaman-gunner stands guard, hoping to get a Nazi bomber 


Ready for the en 
true on his sights. 
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ship into port. but the effort was unsuccess- 
ful 

Ihe close of September saw the naval 
casualty list tor the war reporting thirty- 
one officers and 328 ratings killed on active 
service: four officers and thirty-eight rat- 
ings dead trom other causes: one officer and 
sixty-five ratings wounded or injured, and 
one officer and one rating held as prisoners 
ol war 

(Canada s naval role, however, was not 
confined to one theatre of sea-warfare 
Her ships patrolled the Pacific and the 
South Atlantic: her men served with ships 
of the Roval Navy in the narrow 
the English Channel and in the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean. Canadian officers 
and Canadian seamen, as their fellows had 
done at Dunkirk and Boulogne, had their 
share in the gallantry and heroism which 
lightened the gloom of the evacuations of 
Gsreece and Crete [his latter instance 
was not the first in which men from the 
Dominion of Australia had come 


seas Ol 


sister 


under the protection of Canadian seamen 
for Canada had helped provide the naval 
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escort for Australian troop-ships earlier 
in the war 

There were further successes to be 
credited to Canadian ships in the blockade 
imposed upon the merchant vessels of the 
enem\ lhe second vear of war saw Nazi 
S€a-Captalins, in desperation venturing trom 
the neutral South American harbours in 
which they had for so long taken refuge 
[heir breaks for liberty were invariably 
short-lived. Self-destruction, by scuttling 
or by fire, was the accepted practice when 
these efforts to break the blockade proved 
futile 

The Canadian Navy s patrol and block- 
ade was carried out with the greatest of 
secrecy, for one of the major weapons 
held was the element of surprise. Accord- 
ingly, while the interest of Canadians was 
centred on the Battle of the Atlantic, the 
work that the Roval Canadian Navy was 
doing in the other seas passed almost 
unmarked. Occasionally, the briefest of 
press reports told of interception of Ger- 
man ships by unidentified warships, but 
the details were so meagre that but two or 


On the bridge of one of the United States’ destroyers turned over to the Royal Canadian Navy 
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Cutting through Atlantic swells, Canadian ships-of-war maintain patrol 


e the R.C.N. “in all respects ready for sea and 
he destroyer below 


Canada's naval dockyards have risen nobly to the task of keepin 
to engage the enemy Here a huge crane towers overt 
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There's a rolling sea which sometimes slops aboard but it is al! part of the Atlantic Patrol 


Waves creaming whitely, these ships of Canada’s Navy keep their vigil at sea They are destroyers, on duty in 
the combat zone 
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three lines in obscure corners of newspapers 
were devoted to these incidents in a most 
important phase of Canada s naval activity 


Rules of naval secrecy, however, have 
heen relaxed sufficiently to permit the 
recounting of a brilliant episode. In one 
day a Canadian armed merchant cruiser 
HNILCS) Prince Henry, caused the des- 
truction of two German merchant ships 
with the capture of more than half a 
hundred experienced Nazi seamen. The 
feat was accomplished under most difficult 
conditions The two Nazi ships had, for 
some considerable time, been lying in a 
South American harbour waiting their best 
opportunity for a “break-away . The 
(anadian cruiser, in maintaining the block- 
ade. had to observe the rules of neutrality 
as well as the need for secrecy and so was 
forced to keep her station well off-shore 
[he Nazis held the initiative — they could 
await the best conditions of weather and 
darkness for their attempt, and, once clear 
of the harbour, could separate at will and 
he miles apart at sea before the Canadian 
cruiser could close them 


[hey made the most of their advant- 
ages, but, in the course of one morning, the 
first of the ships, the \fuenchen, was sighted 
by HMCS. Prince Henry Chase was 
set immediately and the pursuing cruiser 
<losed to within seven miles and then 
flashed the signal “stop instantly or | 
will open fire The \uenchen ignored 
the command and a warning shell was sent 
over her’ A minute or so later she was 
seen to break into flames) Not from the 
shell, but from suicide-fires which her crew 
had set 


So tar. all had been clear sailing The 
Canadian captain now, however, was faced 
with a difficult decision. He could capture 
the crew of the German ship (they had put 
otf in small boats) and attempt to salvage 
the by-now furiously ablaze vessel: or he 
could abandon her to make search for her 
consort, no doubt many miles away in a 
trackless ocean. He decided to ‘dig all 
out for a double success 


His decisiveness was rewarded Later 
in the day the second ship, the Hermonthis 
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was sighted, hull-down, and course was 
altered to close her. In this case, there 
was no waiting on her part for either 
signal or warning shot. Her captain, in the 
Nazi tradition, ordered the ship fired and 
her abandoning by the crew. HM.CS 
Prince Henry came abeam to find the ship 
already well afire and listing heavily 
An armed party was sent away, with orders 
to pick up the German captain and his 
boat s crew to be taken back to the ship 
with the boarding party. A few minutes 
later, the armed merchant cruiser captain 
laconically noted in his official “letter of 
proceedings , the “Germans and boarding 
party were on board 


[hen began a stubborn fight to salvage 
the German ship. Her Chief Engineer, 
again to quote the ‘letter of proceedings , 
gave “every and rapid assistance to close 
all sea-valves that had been opened” 
The report also adds that this assistance 
was afforded “without unnecessary intimi- 
dation lhe fire was beyond control by 
the boarding party, so, although there was 
wind and sea to be contended with, Prince 
Henry was laid alongside the burning vessel 
and her fire-hoses as well brought into 
action. Ihe captains report gives no 
inkling as to the hazards of this operation, 
although later. when rising sea and wind 
made it necessary to cast off, he notes that 
the “consequent pounding was severe , 
and mentions that his decision to cast 
off was “also influenced by the fact that 
we had lost ten hoses, half our manilla 
lines and half our fenders’. Between the 
lines of this terse, naval report much may 
be read! And much, also, may be read 
into the equally terse report that, during 
the more than an hour that the ships had 
heen pounding together in a rising sea, 
never less than eight hoses, and sometimes 
a dozen, had been kept in action by Prince 
Henry. It was not through lack of effort 
that Prince Henry did not come home 
with a prize-of-war. As it was, she had to 
sink the Hermonthis, seven shells from her 
guns striking home at the water-line and 
sending the still-blazing ship to the bottom 
of the Pacific Ocean 
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From the Canadian Women’s Clubs of New York City came this motor ambulance for use by the R.C.N. Mrs. C 
Hanway, of New York, is here presenting the deed of gift to Commodore G. C. Jones, Commanding Officer, 
Atlantic Coast 


Three ambulances, presented by Canadian Great Lakes Seamen, are here being accepted in behalf of the Roya! 
Canadian Navy by Lt.-Col. K. S. Maclachlan, Deputy Minister of National Defence for Naval Services, from Captain 
Frank Harpell, of Midland, Ontario. At the left is Commander A. C. Turner, R.C.N.V.R., Commanding Officer 


of the Toronto division, R.C.N.V.R 
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The Commanding Officer, Pacific Coast, Commodore W 


at the West Coast base 


lhe sequel to the episode is contained 
in two signals sent respectively by a vice- 
admiral in the Roval Navy and a rear- 
admiral in the Roval Canadian Navy 

Said the first: “Evidently the result otf 
a well thought out plan. The success of 
the operation reflects credit 

Said the second, from Rear-Admiral 
Percy W. Nelles, RCN... who, as Chiet ot 
the Naval Staff, had moulded the Navy 
in pre-war days so that it could meet the 
strain when war broke out, and under 
whose direction the new Navy had grown 
efficiently and swiftly: “A well executed 
job 

The Silent Service has its own inimit- 
ably restrained method of giving praise’ 

lhe same traditional restraint marks 


the published Honours Lists, which show 


| R. Beech, R.C.N., takes the salute during a march past 


the award of the Order of the British 
Empire to one officer and one rating: the 
winning of the Distinguished Service Cross 
by seven officers and the Distinguished 
Service Medal by three ratings: the award 
of the George Medal to one officer and 
mention in despatches for twenty-eight 
officers and ratings. The list is imposing 
from the standpoint of numbers alone; it 
hecomes impressive when the details 
sparse as they are, reveal the scope ol 
Canadian naval activity in this war 
There are awards for action against sub- 
marines and aircraft: for combined sea- 
and-land operations and for services during 
air-raids over England. Not only for 
record. but also for the story they tell in 


themselves, the official citations are given 


herewith 
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Flashing lamps spell their messages across the sea to nearby Ammunition is coming aboard, to be stowed below in 
ships. Here a signalman is in action magazine 


ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


LeMIeEUN Stoker P.O., R.C.N., O.N. 21248 Awarded the Medal of the Order the British Empire 
Military) 18 October, 1940, for meritorious service at sinking of H.MIC.S Fraser. June 28th, 1940 

RH. OLAND Commander R.H. Oland, R.C.N. (since deceased) was awarded the Order ot the British 
Empire in the King’s Birthday Lists. on June Ist, 1941 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 


Herpert SHARPLES RAYNER L_ieutenant-Commander Rayner RCN., Canada s youngest mmanding 
Officer of a destroyer, was awarded the [Distinguished Service Cross tor enterprising action against 
enemy submarines on February 194] 

Rosert PHitie WELLAND Lieutenant Welland, R-C.N., for the part he plaved in attacks on enemy 
submarines on February, 1941 

Tames W. GoLey Sub. Lieut... R(C.N.V.R., awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 20th July, 1940 
for good services In successful operations which prevented war material from falling into the 
hands of the enemy 

Davin KILLAM Sub. Lieut.. R-C.N.V.R., awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 2nd August 1940 
for courage and resource In withdrawal of troops in neighbourhood of Le Havre 

1 R. \icLerRNOoN Sub. Lieut.. R-C.N.V.R awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 2nd August, 1940 

for courage and resource 1n withdrawal of troops in neighbourhood ot Le Havre 


R W. TiMBRewt Sub. Lieut.. R-C.N., awarded the Distinguished Service Cross loth August, 1940, tor 
sood service in the withdrawal of the Allied Armies trom beaches at Dunkirk 

JouN ALEXANDER DAVIDSON Lieut. Davidson R.C.N.V.R., was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross on June, 1941 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAI 


(;. BEAMAN Stoker G. Beaman, R.C.N.V.R., tor courageous conduct on HALLS. Jervis Bay 

S \ Ripo Petty Officer R-C\N ON. 2226, awarded the [Distinguished Service \‘edal February, 1941 
for anti-submarine work 

Fowrer BowpitcH \ble Seaman Bowditch, R.¢ N ON. 2063, awarded the [distinguished 


Service Medal February 194] for anti-submarine work 


constant communication with the bridge by telephone, this Commander _!. D. Prentice, R.C.N., who commands a flotilla 


seaman is ready at his depth-charge thrower of corvettes, on the bridge of his ship in the North Atlantic. 


GEORGE MEDAL 


Dennis James OHacan Lieutenant Deniis James O Hagan, R.C.N.V_R., for courage, initiative, and 
devotion to duty 


MENTIONED IN: DESPATCHES 
I. B. McLean Surgeon-Lieutenant T. B. McLean, R-C.N.V.R., mentioned in despatches 18 October 
1940, when H.ALC.S. Fraser was lost 


Harry Liccen \ble Seaman Harry Liggett, R-C.N., 2545 mentioned in despatches 18 October, 
1940, for good services when H.M.C.S. Fraser was lost 


}. R. H. Ross \ble Seaman R.C.N., ON. 3121 mentioned in despatches 18 October, 1940, for good 
services when H.\1.CS. Fraser was lost 


FRANCIS St. Prerrt \ble Seaman, R.C_N., ON. 3244, mentioned in despatches 18 October, 1940, for 
good services when H.M.C.S. Fraser was lost 


(>. W. Foster Stoker 1, R-C.N., OLN. 21413 mentioned in despatches 18 October, 1940, for good services 
when H.ALCS. Fraser was lost 


H. A. PatrerRson Ordinary Seaman, R-C.N., 3413, mentioned in despatches 1&8 October, 1940, tor 
good services when H.M.C.S. Fraser was lost 


Ldg. Seaman, 2085, mentioned in despatches February, 1941, tor good 
services in an attack on enemy submarine 


P. A. R. THomMPsoN Sub. Lieut., R(CN.V.R., mentioned in despatches 20 July, 1940, tor good service 
in preventing war material from falling into hands of the enemy 


P.D. Bupa: Commissioned Gunner (T) R-C.N., mentioned in despatches February, 1941, for good 
services In attack on enemy submarine 


Harry Georce DeWotrt Commander DeWolf, R-C N., mentioned in despatches Ist January, 1941, for 
outstanding zeal, patience and cheertulness setting an example of whole-hearted devotion to 
duty Press report said \ble control and coolness of judgment whereby 857 survivors trom 


the Arandera Star were rescued after she was torpedoed 
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An armed merchant cruiser is commissioned. The officers and crew on the quarterdeck mark, with due 
ceremony, the addition of yet another valuable unit in Canada’s fighting Navy. 
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ars from less than 2,000 officers and ratings to more than 
here seen on a route march, their lines extending 


far into the distance 


Canada's naval strength has grown in two ye 
95,000. Men froma shore-training establishment are 
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In a small ship's boat, two captains go ashore in one of Canada’s far-flung Atlantic outposts. Wearing the white 
cap is a captain, R.C.N. In the blue cap is a captain, R.N. The R.C.N. works in equal partnership and the 
closest harmony with the R.N. 


Joun E. Hewarp — Sub. Lieut., R-C.N.V.R., mentioned in despatches 26 July, 1940, for good service in 
preventing war material from falling into hands of the enemy 


E pMOND Rotto Matncuy — Commander, R.C.N., mentioned in despatches Ist January, 1941, for outstand 
ing zeal, patience and cheerfulness setting an example of whole-hearted devotion to duty 
Press report said Skill of naval conduct during an anti-submarine attack in company of 
H.M.S. Harvester last November oth, when it was considered the L-boat was destroyed” 


R. |. PickForpb Sub. Lieut., R-C.N.V.R., mentioned in despatches 26 July, 1940, for good service in 
preventing war material from falling into hands of the enemy 


( R.H. Taytor Captain Taylor, R-C.N., is credited with sustaining morale by his ‘stubborn deter- 
mination and personality backed by first-class organization 


IX. L. Dyer Lt. Dyer, R-C.N., is praised for his ‘cheerful disregard for danger” 


I> R. B. Cosy Lt. Cosh, R.C.N.V.R., is described as “untiring and fearless in his direction of the emplovy- 
ment of fire and rescue party” as well as successful leadership in fire fighting expeditions 


H. R. Rurran Surgeon Lt. Ruttan, R.C.N.V.R., was the senior medical officer of the establishment 
His first-aid organization and assistance to the injured in the vicinity is characterized as “invalu- 
able in retaining the morale of our men and the civil population in the neighbourhood 


WJ. NIARSHALI \cting Paymaster Lt. Cdr. Marshall, R-C.N_R., is praised for his initiative in providing 
for the ship's company s welfare and comfort under trying conditions and at a time when it was 
necessary to go far afield in order to obtain supplies 


F. R. Glossop Regulating Petty Officer Glossop, R.C.N., is commended for his part in detailing fire 
parties and also for his exemplary influence over the ship's company, who lined up in a basement 
shelter during anattack, and were ready to dash out as soon as incendiaries were observed to be falling 
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The mail comes aboard: one of the greatest joys for men whose ships have come to port is getting letters from 
home. The Navy delivers the mail as soon 4s possible, and here the mail boat Is being loaded to make the round 
of the ships 


1. G Wepoit Chief Shipwright Keddle, R-C.N., is commended for his resourcefulness in providing 


wavs and means in the way of improvised material and making the best out of material at his 


disposal for daily repair of blackouts of the establishment 


(s. Fk. ADAM Stoker Petty Officer Adam, R.C.N., is ymmended for his ability and courage when in charge 


of fire fighting parties 


W. J. CARSON Stoker Petty Officer Carson, R-C.N.V.R., ts smmended for his ability and courage when 


in charge of fire fighting parties 


ARMSTRONG Stoker Petty Officer W. M. Armstrong, R-C.N., ts ymmended for his ability and 
courage when in charge of fire fighting parties 

E. V. Jones Leading Seaman Jones, R.C.N., ts c smmended for his ability and courage when in charge 
of fire fighting parties 

R. L. LANt Midshipman Lane, R-C.N., ts commended for good services as a despatch rider during an 


air raid 


DonaLtp M. Ropertson, (posthumous \ble Seaman Robertson, R.C.N., for good services during an 
air attack in the Atlantic on the ship onboard which Robertson was serving 


\LEXANDER ANNIS \ble Seaman Annis, R-C.N.V.R., for good services during an air attack in the Atlantic 
on the ship onboard which Annis was serving 


Henry M. Ruoapes — Cook Rhoades RCN.AV.R.., for good services during an air attack in the Atiantic 


on the ship onboard which Rhoades was serving 
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Lach of the three branches of the 
Service has its representation in the 
Honours List — the Royal Canadian Nav\ 
the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve and 
the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, in itself a tribute to the success 
with which the personnel of the “new 
Navy 
whole 

\ tribute too, to the ability of Canada 


has been moulded into a composite 


to provide men of the sea from centres 
which span the Dominion 

When. for the Navy s expansion, its 
need tor men was numbered in the thou- 
sands, there were no territorial limits set 
tor the meeting of this need, even as there 
had been no such limits imposed in the 
pre-war days when the Navy was preparing 
for wars emergencies. Men came from 
every province to take their place in the 
ships going down to the sea: men from the 
prairies slung their hammocks beside men 
who had been born and raised within sight 
and sound of salt water: men from the 
industrial centres of Ontario took training 
heside men from the mining camps of 
(Juebec 

[he worth of the Roval 
Naval Volunteer Reserve division, set up 


(Canadian 


in centres across the breadth of Canada. 
was proven with this huge influx of men 
into the Service. To these divisions came 
men in their hundreds, eagerly 
Recruiting 


ottering 
themselves for service at sea 
machinery had been set up in Calgary 
Charlottetown, Edmonton, Esquimalt, Hal- 
ifax. Hamilton, Kingston, London, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Port Arthur, Quebec, Regina. 


Saint John, Saskatoon. Toronto, Van- 
couver, Windsor and Winnipeg, each of 
which cities boasted a Reserve Head- 


quarters over which flew the White Ensign 

[hey were not, however, merely recruit- 
ing centres, for in them, in“*addition, was 
carried out the initial training for the 
“new entries . After a few weeks of pre- 
liminary instruction at the inland centres 
the men were ready for the intensive 
training awaiting them in the naval bar- 


CANADA'S NAVY 


racks on either coast, at Halifax or Esqui- 
malt. Steadily the men were readied for 
sea. the entire ahead-of-schedule 
increase in naval strength there was not 
the slightest slackening of standards either 
for training or for admission to the Service 

With it all, a new venture in naval 
training was undertaken. University halls 
for the first time, were opened to men who 
in the uniforms of ordinary seamen, took 
their places at the under-graduates desks 
[he qualifications demanded of them 
before they could embark upon this special 
training scheme were high. Many of them 
after their university course was over, and 
they had completed a special naval training 
course, went immediately into the Battle 
of Britain, and word started to come back 
across the Atlantic that the part they were 
playing in the defence of the Beleaguered 
Isles was forming yet another notable 
contribution from Canada’s naval service 

In other ways, too, Canadians learned 
of the widening scope of their Navy s work 
Seamen, returning to their homes atter 
spells of duty afloat, wore badges ‘with a 
strange device’ upon their arms. There 
were badges denoting anti-aircraft gunners 
and convoy-signalmen. Coders, special rat- 
ings detailed to the coding and decoding 
came into being, with the 
increase of signals sent in code demanding 


of signals 


an increase in personnel to handle them 
A small photographic section, set up to 
provide training pictures and photographs 
for record, saw its men wearing badges 
depicting cameras as self-explanatory sign 
of their calling 

The new Navy had not only increased 
its number of ships and its personnel, it 
had increased its specialized and expert 
duties as well 

The right to wear these badges had 
been well and truly earned. Convoy 
signalmen, who boasted the letter “C™ 
beneath the crossed flags of the signal 
branch, could tell of innumerable crossings 
of the Atlantic in merchant ships wearing 
the flags of the allied merchant navies 
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A Canadian destroyer was senior ship of the fleet for an hour on the occasion of the Churchill-Roosevelt meeting 
when Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord, was aboard the vessel. 


He is here shown on the bridge with 


Admiral R. J. R. Scott. Looking over their heads in the background is Lieut. John H. Stubbs, R.C.N. 


Their duties were important, for ships in 
convoy must at all times be able to com- 
municate each with the other, and the Royal 
Canadian Navy had been able to provide 
the men to give them these facilities 
Similarly, defensively equipped merchant 
ships were provided with naval gunners 
and these, specialists in anti-aircraft fire 
if they wished 
encounters with the enemy-that-flyeth 
Of the enemy that strikes from beneath the 
there are also tales that could be 


could tell of successful 


waves 


Upper left 


told but these, unfortunately must await 
their day that day when the enemy no 
longer will be able to benefit from the 
information they would disclose 

The protection afforded merchant ship 
convoys, either by the provision of signal- 
men and gunners for the individual ships, 
or by the provision of armed ships for 
escort duty, by no means ends the work 
undertaken by the Fighting Navy for their 
brothers in the Merchant Navy. The bond 
between these two services has never been 


The historic occasion which marked the ocean meeting of the Right Honourable Winston Churchil| 


and President Franklin D. Roosevelt was doubly significant for the officers and men of a Canadian destroyer who 


were hosts to the Prime Minister. 


Mr. Churchill is here shown boarding the vessel. 


On the extreme left is 


Lieut. John H. Stubbs, R.C.N., Commanding Officer of the ship. 


Lower left 


Right Honourable Winston Churchill chats with Sir John Dill, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, on 


the deck of a Canadian destroyer which acted as tender during the historic Atlantic meeting of the British Prime 


Minister and President F. D. Roosevelt. 
ground. The man in the felt hat behind Mr 


Minister's body-guard 


Ensign F. D. Roosevelt, Jr., son of the U.S. President, is seen in the back- 
Churchill is Inspector Thompson of Scotland Yard, the Prime 
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captured on the high seas when their ships, trying to run the blockade, were inter- 
jiser, are landed in Canada. For them the war is over and an intern- 
lower left shows one of the prisoners being searched; at the right 
three of them watch proceedings ere they are marched away 


German merchant seamen 
cepted by a Canadian armed merchant cr 
ment camp is waiting. The photograph at the 
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stronger than it is now, with the best of 
reasons. [-ven before the actual outbreak 
of war the Navy had its machinery ready 
for the guidance and guardianship of the 
merchant service. Under the general title 
“Naval Control” the incomings and out- 
goings of merchant ships were under 
constant supervision. Six days after hos- 
tilities had commenced, the first convoy 
steamed into the Atlantic from a Canadian 
port So began a service which neither 
the perils of war nor the hazards of weather 
have been able to interrupt 


Large as was this part of the work of 
the Naval Control Service, it was but one 
of the many duties undertaken Before 
convoys could assemble, the ships which 
formed them had to be loaded and made 
ready for sea, often at ports entirely apart 
from the one in which the final rendezvous 
was to be made. Naval control officers in 
these different ports working against time 
and fitting the ships in their care into the 
composite picture, as 1! they were pieces 
in a mammoth jig-saw puzzle, kept their 
ships moving on schedule and the convoys 


Working with the Mer- 
chant Navy: part of the 
Royal Canadian Navy's 
duties is to inspect 
merchant ships to see 
that all is well with 
them. Especially select- 
ed officers and seamen, 
skilled in this work, 
board every ship coming 
into Canada. Here are 
three such seamen 
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crossing the ocean according to plan 
Incoming ships were routed to the ports 
where cargoes, for which they were espe- 
cially suited, awaited them. Thedéifficulties 
which beset such a mammoth task were not 
lessened by the fact that the convoys 
included ships of all the allied nations, with 
the consequent differences of language and 
customs to be overcome. But the ships 


kept moving. And they keep moving 


There is a human side to this Control 
too. Survivors from ships sent to the 
bottom by enemy action, when landed in 
Canadian ports, found the Naval Control 
officer with facilities at his disposal to 
ensure the supply of clothing and shelter 
to meet their immediate needs. Distribu- 
tion of cigarettes and magazines and similar 
comforts was undertaken. The extent of 
this extra-routine work eventually led to 
the provision of a special department to 
consider the needs of the men of the 
Merchant Navies of the Allies, and a 


Director of Merchant Seaman was ap- 


pointed by the Government 
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Against the day and the possibility when they might have to form a 
The lower photograph shows a most important 
an anti-aircraft gunnery course 


Naval training is rigorous and complete 
landing party, instruction is given seamen in land fighting (above) 
phase of naval instruction in the war of to-day 
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here captains of ships in the Merchant Navy, preparing to sail under the 
he Battle of the Atlantic once more, study their orders which are prepered so 
The part they play is one of the most important in this war, for in their ships 
The Navy's part in protecting them is equally impor- 
tant, and the two services work together on 4 basis of mutual admiration and respect Presiding at this conference was 
Commander R. H. Oland, R.C.N., whose work in connection with naval contro! brought him the award of the Order of the 
British Empire in the King's Birthday List of June 1st, 1941. A month later he was promoted to acting captain Then, a few 
short weeks later, he was suddenly stricken, and in his death the Royal Canadian Navy lost one of its most valuable officers. 


A convoy conference at an East Coast port 
guardianship of Canadian ships-of-war into t 
that they may be ready for all eventualities 


are carried the supplies which enable the Battle of Britain to be fought 


Men of the Royal Canadian Navy are trained to operate ashore as well as afloat, if the need or opportunity should 
arise. Here a landing party evolution is being carried out 
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E-ven as the work of the Naval Control 
Service was conducted with the absence of 
fanfares and flourishes which is the Navy s 
wish, so another naval department was 
content to “get on with the job” quietly 
and efficiently and almost secretly. Can- 
ada s dockvards have, during two years ol 


war, capably undertaken the task of keep- 


Water-borne, the hull is ready for further work. Soon, 
a completed ship, she will be at sea 


Throwing up a white curtain of spray, as she kisses the water in a perfect broadside launch, another unit is on 
her way to join Canada’s ever-growing Navy 


ing the fleet at sea. Destroyers, who had 
heen called upon to keep the seas for days 
on end, through months of North Atlantic 
gales and storms, were given in Canada s 
dockyards the refits which enabled them 
without delay, to go out and do their job 
all over again. Ships of the Royal Navy 
came to Canada for refit. So did ships 
from the Allied Services. Merchant ships, 
at the outbreak of war, it can now be told 
were stiffened and armed in Canadian 
dockyards, so that they would not enter 
the Battle of the Atlantic defenceless. No 
matter the extra work involved, it was 
undertaken and accomplished. And few 


outside the service, knew its extent 


While, ashore and afloat, the Navy was 
carrying on so successfully, throughout the 
entire Dominion of Canada there grew a 
tremendous interest in the little-publicized 
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Not so spectacular as 4 broadside launch, but equally stirring, 's this 


stern-first launch of a Canadian ship-of-war 


at yet another Canadian shipyard. 


With this 


genuine appre- 


activities of the Senior Service 
interest there was a very 
ciation. and Canadians, as a class, became 
enthusiastically “Navy-conscious 


With the naming of corvettes in Can- 
Canadian the 
feeling became more personal. Town alter 
town “adopted” the ships which bore their 


ada s atter towns, 


[heir citizens were represented at 
the men 


names 
the launchings and christenings: 
who were to man the ships found welcome 
evidence of the citizens the 
presentations made to them individually 


interest 1n 


or to the ships themselves 


[he measure of Canada’s pride in her 
Navy, however, cannot be gauged by such 
incidents, pleasant though they may be 
as the adoption by towns of ships whose 
names they bear 


the measure is this 


Rather 


When Canada’s Navy was called upon 
to assume “Canada’s proper share of the 
burden of naval service hitherto borne so 
largely by the Motherland”, the call was 
answered. Ships-of-war, built in Canada 
manned by Canadians trom every section 


of the Dominion, took up the burden 


In the taking up, and in the carrying 
of that burden, rests Canada's pride 


A small section of a naval base 
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THE BUILDIN 


Canada is building naval ships for Can- 
ada's men to take to sea. This series of 
photographs, taken in shipbuilding yards 
across the Dominion, gives but a slight 
idea of the extent of the shipbuilding 
programme. The left-hand panel, from 
top to bottom, shows a corvette taking 
shape in a Great Lakes yard; an anti- 
submarine patrol boat being framed at 4 
Lake Ontario boat works; ‘rallying a 
corvette in a Great Lakes shipyard. The 
right-hand panel, from top to bottom 
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shows a corvette which has just been 
launched; a corvette just ready for her 
launchine, and pre-fabricating plates for 
yet another corvette. The two photo 
graphs immediately below are (left) 
more plates being pre-fabricated and 
(right) another corvette is nearing her 
launching day. The bottom photographs 
are of shipyard workers, their shift over, 
leaving their busy yard, and, the caulking 
of a deck 
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PADDLE-WHEEL STEAMBOAT 
ON THE MACKENZIE The 
traders hastened civilization s ad- 
vance by supplementing the old 
means of transportation 


BARGE HEADING UP THE 
GREAT BEAR RIVER A re- 
markable relay system was devised 
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CANADA MOovES NORTH 


by Richard Finnie 


HIS, in broad outline, is a saga of social 

and economic changes in the District of 
Mackenzie from the inception of the fur 
trade to the recent opening up of oil 
wells, radium and gold mines, with the 
pushing northward of civilization into a 
wilderness once thought barren, but at 
last revealed as incalculably rich and not 
inhospitable 

In 1771 an explorer named Samuel 
Hearne became the first European to reach 
the Arctic Ocean from the interior of the 
North American continent. He followed 
the Coppermine River to a gorge near its 
mouth. In this vicinity he discovered 
native copper, which local Eskimos were 
using to make knives and fish spears 

l-ighteen vears later young Alexander 
Mackenzie explored a great river to the 
west of the Coppermine, paddling ever 
northward until the spruce trees became 
scraggly and stunted, and from a hill top 
he gazed out over the delta toward the 
Polar Sea 

Mackenzie opened the door, and, early 
in the nineteenth century, trading posts 
were beginning to dot the banks of his 
river, to bring to the northern Indians the 
fruits of civilization in exchange for peltries 

On the heels of the traders came 
intrepid Oblate missionaries*. They la- 
houred ceaselessly and selflessly, erecting 
churches and, later, schools and hospitals 
They set about weaning the Indians away 
from their paganism They strove to 
Christianize the various tribes, preaching 
to them in their own dialects 

These missionaries cultivated not only 
souls but the land as well, pioneering in 
Arctic and sub-Arctic gardening. Their 
crops of vegetables and cereals flourished 
prodigiously in the heat and continuous 
daylight of summer 

After a hundred years of persistent 
penetration, travelling by dog-team_ in 
winter, canoe, York boat and scow in 
summer, the traders hastened civilization’s 
advance by s. »plementing the old means of 
transportation with wood-burning paddle- 
wheel steamboats 

New buildings appeared, new andever 
more varied supplies stocked the trading 
posts shelves. The Indians were wearing 


Photographs by author 


white men's clothes now to a considerable 
extent, and were stimulated to trap more 
intensively so that they could buy more 
rifles and manufactured utensils, eat more 
flour, drink more tea, smoke more tobacco, 
and deck their squaws in more finery 

The Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
(later the Royal Canadian Movnted Police) 
established detachments to maintain law 
and order, collect taxes and supervise the 
export of fur 

Tepees were vanishing from the Mac- 
kenzie District and in their stead the 
Indians boasted canvas tents. Birch-bark 
canoes, too, were scorned in favour of 
factory-made canoes. Soon these would be 
equipped with outboard motors, and a 
proud brave would not deign to paddle 
even to his fish-net a stones throw from 
shore 

Imported foodstuffs and clothing, im- 
properly used, and altered living habits 
left the Indians susceptible to tuberculosis 
and other diseases which began to take 
grave toll. Government doctors were sent 
north. They held clinics, and did what 
they could to save from extinction a once 
healthy race. In the District of Mac- 
kenzie, as in other far places, civilization 
was casting a blighting shadow on the 
aborig nes 

E:-ven on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
where hardy Eskimos had been happily 
self-sufficing for thousands of vears, traders 
were entrenching themselves. The Eski- 
mos were being transformed into trappers 
of white foxes. and in the process they 
acquired new tastes 

Meanwhile. recalling Samuel Hearne’s 
reports of native copper, and later travel- 
lers stories of different minerals, twentieth 
century geologists and prospectors poked 
about the streams and lakes of the Mac- 
kenzie Basin, and explored the surrounding 
terrain. They found not only copper but 
lead, zinc, galena, coal, iron, graphite and 
other minerals; and, in 1920, on the banks 
of the Mackenzie not far south of the 
Arctic Circle, claims were staked where oil 
oozed out on the surface of the ground. A 
rush was precipitated. Machinery was 
brought to the spot and drilling was begun 
A gusher was produced, but lack of a ready 


*The Oblates (R ¢ were the first missionaries in the Mackenzie Basin, but a Catholic priest and an Anglican Archdeacon 
shared the distinction of being the first missionaries on the Mackenzie River itself. in 1858, when they were fellow passengers 


on a barge bound for Fort Simpson 
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YWER BOAT, BARGE, AND GASOLINE DRUMS 
At once a market was created that d be served 
by a lona-idle well on the Mackenzie River 


market caused the well to be capped and 
the camp of the drillers fell into ruins 

In the summer of 1929 the Northland 
rang with a pregnant sound, the roar of a 
high-powered motor, as the first aeroplane 
sped down the Mackenzie to the Arctic 
In a country where it had always taken 
weeks or even months to move to or from 
the outside world, suddenly it could be 
done in a day or two, in winter as well as 
in summer. Economy there was about to 
be revolutionized 

Government expeditions were despatch- 
ed to construct aerial maps of a vast 
region much of which had never been 
thoroughly explored, and cameras clicked 
unerringly overhead from the southern 
border of the Northwest Territories on the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude to the actual 
site of the Magnetic Pole. Photographic 
mosaics, backed by painstaking work on 
the ground, enabled government geologists 
to point the way for private prospectors 
to suggest the likeliest places to search for 
precious metals 

\mong the sections of the Mackenzie 
Basin studied from the air was the south- 
eastern corner of |2,000-square-mile Great 
Bear Lake. In 1930, after a preliminary 
reconnaissance the previous year, a know- 
ing prospector peered down from the cabin 
of his chartered plane, and in the rocks of 
the rugged shore he discerned strange red- 
dish, purple and black stains that held for 
him exciting significance 


*See “Modern Pioneering 
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It was not long betore a camp was 
established, essential machinery and sup- 
plies vere flown to the spot, and one of the 
world s richest mines was in production 
Silver was there, but also something 
infinitely more important: radium-bearing 
pitchblende. The monopoly hitherto held 
hy Belgium was broken 
The ore was milled right at the mine 
than forty miles trom the Arctic 
Circle, and the concentrates were put in 
sacks to be shipped to railhead. Oil and 
gasoline were needed for the mine s machin- 
ery and freight boats, so at once a market 
was created that could be served by the 
long-idle well on the Mackenzie River, 300 
miles to the west. The well was reopened 
fresh wells were drilled. and new refining 
equipment was installed 

But there were problems of transporta- 
tion to be solved’ The only barrier to 
river navigation between railhead and the 
Arctic Ocean was a sixteen-mile series of 
rapids at the Northwest [Territories border 
This had long since been overcome by a 
portage road. Another series of rapids 
half as long now had to be dealt with en 
route to Great Bear Lake, half way along 
seventy-five-mile Great Bear River the 
lakes only outlet flowing swiftly into 
the Mackenzie. In 1934 a remarkable 
relay system was devised.* and a couple 
of years later it was operating on a per- 
manent basis 


less 


ie... | 
mines 


Especially constructed power boats 
pushed barges laden with oil in bulk, 


gasoline in drums, and mixed freight up the 
Great Bear River thirty-odd miles to the 
foot of the rapids There the gasoline 
drums and freight were unloaded, and the 
oil was pumped through a pipeline to the 
head of the rapids. Other power boats and 
barges were there to receive them. Three- 
ton trucks hauled the gasoline and freight 
up-stream over a new portage road (the 
most northerly motor road in Canada) 
carrving back sacks of pitchblende con- 
centrates 

Ihe oil, gasoline and freight 
ferred again at the head oi the river, were 
carried |S8O0 miles eastward across Great 
Bear Lake, and on each return trip the 
boats and barges brought hundreds of 
sacks of the precious concentrates. [hus 
the traffic went on, like clockwork, all 
through the open season 

Since 1921, when on the impetus of the 
oil strike a government branch was formed 
for the control of Northwest Territories 
atlairs, special attention had been given to 
the preparation of the natives for the 
inevitable northward advance of civiliza- 
tion. At every key settlement in the 
District of Mackenzie at ort Smith, at 
Resolution, at Providence, at Simpson, at 
Fort Norman, and even at Aklavik far 
within the Arctic Circle Roman Catholic 
and Anglican missions, subsidized by the 
(sovernment, were improving their schools 
and hospitals. building new ones and 


trans- 


MEAL-TIME FOR INDIAN AND ESKIMO SCHOOL- 


They were being taught civilized table 


manners 


CANADA MOVES NORTH 


bringing old ones up to date with modern 
methods and equipment 

Government doctors were giving expert 
care to patients in spotless hospital wards 
and fully equipped operating rooms. Den- 
tists repaired teeth that had rarely known 
decay before the coming of the white man 
with his processed foods 

In the schools Indian and Eskimo 
children were being given instruction in 
domestic and manual arts while they 
learned to speak and write English and 
even I-rench, and to do simple arithmetic 
[hey were also being taught civilized table 
manners and the essentials of hygiene 

It was all so that in their future social 
and business relations with whites they 
would be able to preserve their indepen- 
dence and self-respect, besides their very 
existence, without sacrificing their status 
and privileges as Indians or Eskimos 

Gradually, of course, they would lose 
much of their picturesque primeval culture 
and their blood would be adulterated. That 
was sad from an ethnological standpoint 
but native races cannot be kept in museums 
along with their artifacts and costumes 

[hey were taking part in Christian 
services in churches especially appointed 
for them even to the inclusion of a 
symbolic painting of a Northern Nativity 
with dark-skinned Madonna and Christ 
Child and their babies were being 
baptized by missionaries who conducted 
the ceremonies in their own tongue 


INDIAN CAMP 
Indians boasted canvas tents 


Teepees were vanishing and the 
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The wives of Eskimo hunters from far- 
off Banks Island were induced to join the 
Women's Auxiliary at Aklavik, at whose 
meetings they were urged to reserve winter 
evenings in their igloos for doing fancy- 
work to sell, and thus raise funds to con- 
tribute to African missions. They were 
learning the ways of civilization 

At strategic points there were govern- 
ment wireless and meteorological stations 
to guide aviators and to send out bulletins 
several times each day to the Canadian 
Weather Bureau, besides handling com- 
mercial messages 

In the 1930s the arrival of a commercial! 
aeroplane was no longer a novelty any- 
where in the District of Mackenzie, not 
even at Aklavik. In fact, some of the 
more sophisticated Eskimos were already 
seasoned air travellers. After a while there 
might well be pilots and engineers among 
the Eskimos, who possessed an extraor- 
dinary aptitude for mechanical knowledge 
and whose mentality was basically equal 
to that of white men. But at Aklavik | 
paradoxically, where many of the marvel- 
lous inventions of the whites had long 


AEROPLANE AT peated Some ng Eskimos since become commonplace to the natives, | 
still a source of wonderment was a cow 
On the edge of the Polar Sea at the 
NUN AND PUPIL —- Indian and Eskimo children were Mackenzie Delta. a government reindeer 
being given instruction in domestic arts herd imported from Alaska had flourished 


numbered over eight thousand A _ few 
animals were slaughtered for meat and 
clothing every vear, but the ever expanding 
herd — not immediately needed because of 
an abundance of wild game conserved 
through well-enforced regulations would 
serve as a bulwark against some future 
emergency 

Moreover, ambitious young Eskimos 
were being encouraged to take up herding 
as a career, and the reindeer were parcelled 
out to them as they qualified as herders 
Driven slowly eastward in small but 
thriving herds, the reindeer would in time 
bring security to remote communities of 
Eskimos who could not always. safely 
Cepend on sea and land animals 

Here were the beginnings of an Arctic 
meat industry of potential importance not 
only to natives but to many other Cana- 
dians as well 

Far to the south of the Arctic Coast, 
but still between seven hundred and a 
thousand miles beyond Edmonton, Can- 
ada's most northerly city, there was intense 
activity in 1934 and thereafter. As a 


under efficient management, and by 1941 | 
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direct result of investigations and reports 
hy government geologists, scores of pros- 
pectors were flying over the country be- 
tween Great Slave Lake and Great Bear 
Lake, gradually converging around the 
North Arm of Great Slave Lake, near the 
mouth of the Yellowknife River. Employ- 
ing revolutionary technique, they were 
enabled to cover immense areas in a short 
summer season, and they were searching 
for gold 

Soaring across the wilderness, an exper- 
enced aviator would keep in touch with 
a base radio station, giving his approximate 
position at intervals and receiving instruc- 
tions and weather bulletins \leantime, his 
passenger would study the terrain below 
Spotting a promising formation he would 
ask to be put down on some nameless lake 
[he prospector s canoe, unlashed from a 
pontoon, would be lowered into the water 
and he would paddle shoreward with a 
compact camping outfit. There he would 
examine the rocks with a practised eye, and 
perhaps stake claims, confident that his 
pilot would call for him in a day or two or a 
week and whisk him oft to some other likel\ 
ield 

Soon rich finds were being made and 
they had to be rich indeed to warrant 
development so far from the outside world 

[hen mining engineers came to estimate 
the nature and extent of the gold-bearing 
veins of quartz. Under their direction 
gangs of husky men did exploratory 
trenching. The gold was there 

lumber as well as all manner of other 
supplies was loaded into aeroplanes to be 
transported to the camps that were 
springing up in the trackless wilderness 
Cozy, permanent bunk-houses and office 
buildings were replacing tents as_ the 
miners work went on apace. Shafts were 
sunk. Head frames were erected, some ot 
which were entirely of native spruce 
timbers. Heavy machinery had been flown 
in piecemeal, and the fuel to keep it 
running had to follow. With incredible 
skill, pilots calmly brought their planes 
down on shallow boulder-strewn lakes and 
delivered hundreds of barrels of oil and 
gasoline. In winter, freighting was carried 
on with tractor trains as well as aircratt 

As prospectors engineers and 
labourers and adventurers flocked to the 
Yellowknife area, a need arose for a 
clearing and outfitting centre. The virgin 


bush receded to make way for clusters of 


cabins, warehouses and stores. A town 
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was in the making the amazing sub- 
Arctic town of Yellowknife 

Che clock round, in summer s perpetual 
daylight, aeroplanes came and went, carry- 
ing men and equipment to distant camps, 
bringing mail and freight and passengers 
from the south 

Business men, prospectors and engineers 
and government officials and even tourists 
could find accommodation in the Yellow- 
knife Hotel, with comfortable beds and 
electric light. This was not like the earl, 
days in the Klondike They could step 
into a plane in Edmonton and reach 
Yellowknife in five or six hours. City 
clothes. No hardships. They could get 
their hair cut ina nearby barber shop. At 
the Wildcat Café which belied its name 

they could enjoy good meals at a dollar 
apiece. They could patronize a drug 
store, or cash cheques in the only bank in 
the Northwest Territories 

Yellowknife soon boasted a newspaper 
The Prospector, published each week by 
typewriter and duplicating machine, carry- 
ing advertisements of local business estab- 
lishments as well as news stories 

As the town spread from the mainland 
to adjacent islands, rowboat taxis ferried 
the populace back and forth 

Besides aeroplanes there were power 
boats and barges bringing oil and gasoline 
from the wells on the Mackenzie and 
hundreds of tons of freight from railhead 
four hundred miles southward: freight for 
the mines and for the stores 


LOADING LUMBER All supplies were flown to 
the camps springing up in the trackless wilderness 


There were women now to be catered 
to as well as men: witness the “Nu-Style 
Shoppe. Dresses Evening. Afternoon 
Women's. Children’s” 

A government road was being built 
around the town, and a water tower was 
being erected 

Enterprising bakers were working over- 
time turning out delicious loaves selling for 
twenty-five cents each, or five for a dollar 
Expensive, yes, but the cost of flour as well 
as everything else that had to be imported 
was high in the High North 

A lawyer had hung out his shingle, and 
a brisk business was being done by a firm 
of brokers and real estate agents. There 
was even a talking-movie theatre where 
tired miners could relax in cozy seats at a 
dollar a ticket 

A Yellowknife citizen could stroll into 
the government wireless station, and not 
only send written messages, but actually 
telephone to business associates or friends 
in Edmonton, Vancouver, Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Ottawa, or New York 

Here, too, the young children of pioneers 
were starting their education in the first 
non-sectarian school in the Northwest 
Territories 

A couple of miles from the town there 
were already two big producing mines by 
1939, with others in the offing*. Their 
building materials, their power plants, and 
all of their ponderous, complicated machin- 
ery had been floated down north on barges 
from the end of steel at Waterways, down 
the Athabaska and Slave Rivers to Fort 
Fitzgerald, then over the sixteen-mile 
portage by truck and tractor, then on 
barges again at Fort Smith and on down 
the Slave River and across Great Slave 
Lake to Yellowknife Soon they would be 
developing local hydro-electric power 

The rich ore was being drilled and 
dynamited and hoisted out of the ground 
all summer and all winter, and it went 
through the crushers and into the drums 
and tanks and vats until only the concen- 
trates were left 

The climax came in unprepossessing 
assay offices, where blast furnaces stood 
Every week or two the mine superintendents 
and their assayers or amalgamators would 
start oil fires at five o clock in the morning 
and spend the rest of the day bathed in 
sweat as they tended a witchs brew 
Then out it would come, a glittering stream 
of molten metal into a mould. Hardened 
but still hot, it would be pried out and 


*In the Yellowknife vicinity there are now five mines pre 
ducing gold) and probably three more will be int production 
early in 1942 
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tumbled into a bucketful of nitric acid 
solution to “pickle” it. Application of a 
scrubbing brush completed the job. And 
there it was, a gold brick, solid gold, 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars: 
worth, and there would be two or three at 
a pouring. It was the symbol and the 
goal of nearly all the human endeavour 
around the town of Yellowknife. Gold was 
already succeeding fur as the Northwest 
lerritories greatest export 

But what of the Indians? What of the 
Dogribs and the Yellowknives whose for- 
bears had roamed over the very sites of the 
gold mines since time immemorial ” 

In a neighbouring camp they were 
holding a conclave and discussing it all 
Their land was being usurped by the 
ubiquitous white man, who was taking 
away the curious yellow metal that seemed 
so precious to him Bush fires were raging 
everywhere, killing or driving away the 
game and fur-bearing animals that meant 
life to the Indians It was bad medicine 

Then came the Government Doctor and 
Indian Agent, who received the chiefs in 
his tent and listened patiently and sympa- 
thetically to their grievances. Yes, there 
were bad bush fires now. But there had 
always been bush fires in dry seasons, even 
before the first white man explored the 
North. There was no rain and everything 
was very dry. Perhaps a few prospectors 
had been careless with their camp fires and 
mosquito smudges, but the Indians them- 
selves were not always as careful as they 
should be. The Government was taking 
steps to control the fires, and offenders 
would be punished. Right now, Mounted 
Policemen were acting as wardens and 
doing their best to extinguish fires wherever 
they could 


REINDEER IN FOG — The herd had flourished under 


efficient management 


TRADER AND SKINS — The Eskimos were being trans- 
formed into trappers of white foxes 


ESKIMO-OWNED GASOLINE SCHOONERS — The 


Eskimos were acquiring new tastes 
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YELLOWKNIFE MINE 


The rich ore was being drilled and dynamited and hoisted out of the ground all 


summer and all winter 


[he Indians were advised to shun the 
new town and the nearby mining camps 
[he white man’s ways were not their ways, 
and the Indians should carry on as hunters 
and trappers. The land was still theirs, 
they could still hunt and trap over vast 
areas unmolested; they had many privi- 
leges which the white men were denied 
[heir sick would be cared for free in 
government-subsidized hospitals Their 
children could attend government-sub- 
sidized schools, where they would acquire 
an adaptability to the new order which the 
elder generation lacked 
~~ The Doctor reminded them of the 
[Treaty they had made with the Govern- 
ment years ago. They had agreed to 
share their land with the whites, but as 
long as the rivers flowed and the sun shone 
the Government would guard their wel- 


fare, and bestow upon them rations for 
their destitute, hospitalization for their 
sick, schooling for their children, and an 


annual cash dividend of five dollars pay- 
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able to every man, woman, and child, and 
larger amounts to the chiefs and coun- 
cillors 

So the meeting adjourned [he Indians 
philosophized. After a while they returned 
to the Doctor's tent to accept the crisp 
new bank notes that the Great White 
Chiefs had sent. A Mounted Policeman 
counted the money while the Doctor 
handed it out and checked off the names 
of the recipients in his ledger 

Then, after feasting and dancing, the 
Indians broke camp and headed toward 
their distant hunting grounds 

Through the wilderness of the High 
North resounded the rhythmic pounding of 


their tom-toms as they played their 
ancestral gambling game. Their stakes 
were only matches 

Around Yellowknife the white men 


were playing a different game for higher 
stakes. And they were winning riches that 
should indirectly help the Indians and all 
of the other people of Canada 
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GOLD-BEARING QUARTZ 
VEIN Mining engineers came 
to estimate the nature and extent 


HEAD FRAME Entirely of na- 
tive spruce timbers 
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POURING YELLOWKNIFE 
GOLD — Out it would come, a 
glittering stream of molten metal 
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